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My Letter to You 


M ANY years ago, before your parents were born, perhaps even before 

your grandparents were born, a kindly woman who loved boys and 
gitls dearly wanted to help them grow to be good men and women, 
worthy of the love of their heavenly Father. In the years of her young 
womanhood she devoted herself to teaching. Then she married and had 
three boys of her own. As she trained and cared for her own sons, her 
desire to help all the children in the big world outside her own home 
and neighborhood grew. 

This woman’s name was Myrtle Page Fillmore. Mrs. Fillmore knew 
God and in her daily prayers she talked to Him often of the children’s 
needs. One day He gave her a helpful thought, just as He gives each 
of you helpful thoughts. The thought He gave Mrs. Fillmore was that 
she should publish a magazine in which she could give children her ideas 
about living close to God. She asked for a name for this magazine and 
the name WEE WispoM (meaning “wee bits of wisdom’ for boys and 
girls) was given to her. ‘, 

All this happened over fifty years ago. At first it was not easy to get 
the money to pay for the publication of WEE Wispom. Mrs. Fillmore 
wanted the price kept low enough so that any child who wanted the 
magazine could have it. No matter how hard it was to keep on, she| 
never gave up the idea of helping children through WEE WispDom. 
Today a million boys and girls read it each month. These boys and girls 
are scattered all over the world, in every land where English is spoken.| 
During the war the people of many countries were unable to send the 
money to pay for WEE Wispom. But wherever it was possible to do so 
we kept it going to these children free of charge. This was done as an- 
other way of expressing Mrs. Fillmore’s love for you boys and girls. | 
have a letter on my desk today from a child in Norway thanking us for 
sending her WEE Wispom all through the war years. 

I tell you this story because this month WEE Wispom is celebrating 
another birthday, and looking forward to many more happy, helpful years. 


| Editor. 1 
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By Laura Alice Boyd 
but I think he said: 
“What funny hair he has on his head; 


He stood and looked me through and through. 
And look at his legs, so short and fat; 


He could never reach berries above the wall. 
His eyes are so small, set so close to his face, 

He can’t see behind him in a race. 

I’m glad I do not look like that.” 


His ears are little and lie so flat; 


He only has two of them at that. 
His neck is so short, it’s no neck at all; 


I saw a giraffe today at the zoo; 


I am not sure, 
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Something 
Special 


By 
Margaret Stephens 


The girls were unusually quiet as 
they left. 


‘¢T OR next Sunday's lesson, I am going to 
give you something a bit unusual,” Miss 
Masters told her class. 

She smiled sweetly at her group of eight- and 
nine-year-old girls. Each returned her smile, for 
each girl was quite certain that she loved Miss 
Masters a bit more than it was possible for the 
others to do. As Miss Masters caught the eye of 
each girl in turn, she continued: 

“We have been studying the life of Jesus and 
have learned about His way of praying, and we 
have seen the result of His prayers. So as our 
assignment for next Sunday we are now going to 
look for the same kind of results in our own 
lives.” 

Miss Masters looked straight at Muriel as she 
said, “I want you to think about this assignment 
during the week and then report on it next 
Sunday.” 

Muriel sensed that she was being singled out, 
and she knew Miss Masters expected her to set a 
good example for the rest of the girls. She gave 
her teacher an “T’ll-do-my-best” nod, and in so 
doing felt assured that she would have a good 
report. . 

Miss Masters continued: “I am not going to 
tell you what kind of answers or what kind of 
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prayers I want. I leave that entirely up to you. 
I put each of you on your honor not to ask help 
from your family, nor to discuss this assignment 
among yourselves. I want each of you to report 
on something that has occurred as an answer to 
prayer—something that you feel is worthy of a 
very big, heartfelt ‘Thank You, Father!’ 

Miss Masters pretended not to notice one or 
two puzzled expressions, and before anyone could 
voice a question she folded her hands in her 
lap and said, “‘All right now, we shall have our 
closing silent prayer and then the class is dis- 
missed.” 

The girls were unusually quiet as they left the 
Sunday schoolroom. Having been put on their 
honor not to discuss the subject uppermost in 
their mind, they were rather at a loss for some- 
thing to say, so they separated and went to meet 
their families assembling for church, or went to 
their homes, not saying much more than good-by. 

All week long Muriel spent all her spare 
time thinking about the assignment for the 
following Sunday. Toward the end of the week 
she began to be a bit worried, because she could 
find nothing important enough to tell about in 
Sunday school. Jesus had stilled the waters, He 
had healed people of terrible diseases, He had 
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even raised Lazarus from the dead—all through . 


prayer. But what had she, a little girl, to report 
that could compare with any of the glorious an- 
swers to prayers that Jesus had received? 

As usual Muriel said her regular prayers 
morning and night. During the day, if anything 
came up that puzzled her, such as an extra- 
difficult arithmetic problem, she remembered to 
say silently, “God is my help in every need.” He 
always proved Himself to be. But these little 
things in everyday life were not what Miss 
Masters wanted as examples of prayer that had 
been answered. These little things always hap- 

ed. They were not anything unusual or spec- 
tacular, like walking on water, or even like the 
things that happened to other people who were 
in trouble and prayed their way out. Besides, 
thought Muriel, how could I prove that I did 
not get an arithmetic problem until I had prayed 
about it? Or how could I prove that Spot might 
have been run over and killed by that car if I 
hadn’t prayed quickly and known that God was 
right there watching over him? 


Saturday arrived, and still Muriel had noth- 
ing special to report. She helped her mother with 
the work around the house and then went to 
market with her. 
They worked togeth- 
et so efficiently and 
found what they 
wanted at the market 
so easily that they 
finished in time to 
take Baby Sister to 
the country to see 
Aunt Edith. That 
was always a treat to 
Muriel; for Aunt 
Edith lived on a 
farm, and Muriel 


“Goodness!” exclaimed Mother. “What a 
mountainous sigh that was. What started it on 
its way?” 

“Oh, Mummy, I’ve kept still about it all week, 
because Miss Masters said we weren't to get any 
help from our parents or discuss it among our- 
selves; but what, oh, what am I going to say 
tomorrow when we get there and she asks——”’ 

“Darling,” interrupted Mother, ‘what is all 
this about?” 


So Muriel told her mother about the Sunday 
school lesson. “But please don’t make any sug- 
gestions, Mummy. We mustn’t have help, al- 
though goodness knows it’s too late now any- 
way. And I don’t want to be the only one in the 
class not to have an answered prayer to tell 
about. You see, Mummy, for a long time now 
everything has been going so smoothly for us 
that we just don’t have any big troubles to pray 
over. 

“My, my, isn’t that just too bad?” There was a 
sparkle in Mummy's eye. “Well, dear, I can’t 
say that I’m sorry not to have any big troubles 
to pray over, but you need not worry too much 
about it. There’s an old expression, ‘No news is 
good news,’ so maybe no calamity is——” 

Here Mummy’s 
voice became inaudi- 
ble, or else she 
stopped speaking en- 
tirely. ‘““Well,” she 
continued aloud, 
“never mind that 
now. Good night, 
dear.” And with one 
more hug and kiss, 
Mummy left the 
room, closing the 
door behind her. 

Now what had 


dearly loved to see 


Mummy intended to 


all the animals. She 


say and then changed 


enjoyed herself so 


her mind? Why 


much that she even 
forgot to think about 
tomorrow’s Sunday 
school lesson. 

That evenin g 
Mother came up to 
hear Muriel’s prayers 
before she went to 
sleep. Muriel let out 


a deep sigh. 


“God has answered all my prayers in the most 
wonderful way.” 


hadn’t she finished 
her sentence? Ob- 
viously she had left 
it unfinished on pur- 
pose. Mummy had a 
habit of doing that 
sometimes when she 
wanted people to 
think things out for 
themselves. 
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That night Muriel had a pe- 
culiar dream. She dreamed that 
the phone rang, and on the way 
to answer it she had the im- 
pression that someone was go- 
ing to tell her that Aunt Edith’s 
farm home had burned. She 
dreamed of saying a quick little 
“Please, Father, don’t let it be 
so,” on the way to the phone. 
However when she did reach 
the phone and answer it, there 
was no one on the line. She 
woke herself up saying, “No 
news is good news.” 


Hearing her own voice 
startled her so much that she 


The Rain 


By Faith Cornwall 


I like to sit and watch the rain, 
All gray among the green; 

It beats upon the berry bush 
And it clean. 


It gathers up in little pools 
All up and down the street 
So we can run and jump around 
And splash it with our feet. 


When it’s not raining any more 

I like to run and jump and play 

I whistle and run out the door. 

When everything is green and 
gray. 


brought home perfectly sound 
and well. 

“Good!” said Miss Masters, 
“We have had an example of 
prayers for perfect health being 
answered. All right, Doris, 
what have you to report?” 

“Well,” said Doris, “mine 
is rather like Helen’s. I mean it 
is the answer to a prayer for 
health, the health of my little 
dog Blacky. He choked on a 
bone last Wednesday, and | 
thought he was going to choke 
to death, but suddenly I re 
membered I mustn’t think that. 
I remembered a prayer that 
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found herself sitting up in bed 

wide awake. Suddenly she started to laugh. 
“How silly I've been all week! Oh, my, but 
haven't I just the grandest answered prayer to 
report on!” 

Muriel could hardly wait to eat breakfast and 
get to Sunday school. She was so excited that 
she ran all the way, and was the first one there. 
When Miss Masters arrived, Muriel asked her 
as a special favor if she might be the last to 
tell about her answered prayer. Miss Masters 
agreed. She had planned to ask the girls to re- 
port in alphabetical order. 

“All right, girls,” Miss Masters said, “‘let’s 
start in right away, because I can see that you all 
have interesting experiences to tell about. Helen, 
your last name begins with an A, so you are 
first.” 

Helen was most eager to begin. She told how 
worried her mother had been because for two 
months she had not heard from her brother, 
Helen’s favorite uncle, who was with the army 
at the front. Helen had prayed that her uncle 
would be kept safe. On Thursday, a letter from 
Uncle Jack arrived, and he was safe and well. 

“Well, girls,” Miss Masters said when Helen 
had finished, “I’m sure we all agree that Helen 
has good reason to believe in prayer, and I think 
her report shows all of us how very effective 
prayer can be.” 

Susan was next. She told how her baby sister 
had fallen from her high chair three weeks ago 
and had been taken to the hospital. At first the 
doctors had said that she might be deformed for 
life, but Susan and her family had all prayed very 
faithfully, and just last night the baby had been 
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Muriel had taught me, and so] 
used it and—and——” 

Here she faltered and Miss Masters had to 
prompt her with “Yes, Doris?” 

Doris continued: “Well, I don’t know if it was 
an answer to my prayer or not, but I certainly 
thought it was at the time. Just then my Uncle 
John, who is a veterinarian, walked in the back 
door, and of course he knew just what to do, 


and in just a little while Blacky was perfectly | 


all right.” 

“Why, Doris, dear,” said Miss Masters, “that 
is a perfect example of how God answers prayers. 
We never need to know just how He will answer 
them. All we have to know is that He will answer 
them. Let’s see now, Ellen, I think you are the 
next one.” 

All this time Muriel was sitting with a happy 
light in her eyes. Anyone looking at her could 
see that she was simply glowing with happiness. 
Her joy was so contagious that the girls all felt 
it. They began to speed up their reports so they 
might hear hers. They all expected something 
most unusual from Muriel. 

Ellen told how her father had been out of 
work for more than a month, and had just been 
given work in a large factory the week before. 

Then it was Diane’s turn. Diane was probably 
the only one in the class who knew what it meant 
to be really poor. Miss Masters knew that she 
frequently had just enough to eat, and that het 
mother worked very hard to earn whatever they 
did have. But today Diane had on new clothes, 
and there was a new twinkle in her eye. 

“Well, Miss Masters, you know how hard 
Mother has always (Please turn to page 28) 
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The White Chip 


A Serial 
By 


Gardner Hunting 


The story of a boy 
who was “his 
father’s keeper” 


Allen M. Dean 


What the Story Told Before 


Deck Trace was the school bully. Paddy Mack was 
his chum. Deck especially disliked Ted Barclay. 
“Wimp” Waples was a gayhearted boy who disliked 
nobody. Ann was Ted’s sister. 

Deck accused Ted’s father of having bought cut-over 
timber land from Mr. Mat Wheat knowing that it was 
more valuable than Mr. Wheat realized. Deck in- 
timated that there was buried treasure on it. An old 
man named Verne Leach was trying to make trouble 
for Ted’s father, and Deck Trace was with Mr. Leach 
much of the time. Ugly, troubled thoughts swirled 
in Ted’s mind, but among them was one thought like a 
“white chip” bobbing in and out among black ones. 
It was a prayer his mother used: 

“God is with me, very near; 
With Him beside me I’ve no fear.” 

Ted and Wimp took shovels and looked for the 
buried treasure on the stump land. Deck and Paddy 
saw them and taunted them. The next day Ted went 
back to the land alone. He tried to carve his initials 
on one of the stumps but found it too hard. Ann 
came to tell him that a telegram had come from his 
father. When they got home they found that their 
father had been there and gone away again. 


Chapter Five 


“ EH,” Wimp said, when Ted told him the 
latest chapter in the mystery. Then he 


cocked his eyebrow and studied Ted. “Say, lis- 


ten,” he went on slowly, ‘you think you don’t 
know your dad very well, what?” 

“What?” gasped Ted. 

“You don’t know whether he would or he 
wouldn’t do something—something not exactly 
straight?” 

Ted flared. “Why, I do too know!” he said. 

“Well, if you do know that he wouldn’t do 
anything crooked, then you can’t be scared.” 
Wimp grinned. 

“What?” Ted said again. This was no new 
thought, but it was new from Wimp. 

Wimp was silent an instant, thinking intently. 
“Say,” he began again presently, “is snow 
white?” 

Ted stared at him. “Of course,” he answered. 

“Well, how do you know? You don’t see any 
around now, do you?” is 

“Tt’s not winter.” 

“Well, when winter comes, do you think the 
snow’ ll be white?” 
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Ted laughed slightly. “You kidding?” 

“I am not,” Wimp said. “But s’pose I say the 
snow ll be black.” 

“That wouldn’t make it so.” 

“S’pose everybody said it'd be black.” 

“That wouldn’t make it so either.” 

‘How do you know?” 

“T know. I’ve seen it, lots of times.” 

Wimp nodded. “Yeh,” he said. “Well, you've 
seen your dad a few times, what?” 

Ted laughed again a little. Then he sobered. 
“You mean 2 

“What color is he?” 

““He’s—white!” 

“Oh, yeh? Sure?” 

But Ted saw what Wimp was aiming at. “I get 
you,” he said. “You mean, if I have faith in 
Dad, I have to have faith in him all the time.” 

“What is that—faith ?” 

“Huh? Oh, it’s when you believe something.” 

“When you know it’s so even if everybody 
says it ain’t so?” 

Ted thought maybe Wimp was joking. But 
Wimp did not laugh. “Look,” he said, absorbed 
in his idea, “if there was snow around here 
now, and it was so dark that the snow /ooked 
black, would you believe it was black?” 

“No.” 


“But it could be.” 

“No, it couldn't.” 

“No matter how black it looked? S’pose it had 
coal smoke—I mean soot—all over it.” — 

“It would be white, underneath.” 

“Like your dad?” 

Something rose in Ted’s throat and his eyes 
smarted. “Like my dad!” he said softly, proud 
and glad and happier than he had been for days, 

But Wimp wasn’t through. “Your mother says 
that’s the way you have faith in God.” 

“My mother!” exclaimed Ted, astonished. 

“You didn’t know; I talked to her the other 


you get scared.” 

Ted was silent. The white chip came up before 
his mind’s eyes; he could see it as plainly as if it 
had been there in his hand. Wimp’s eyes were 
serious as Ted looked into them. ““Yeh,” he said. 
It always meant that he understood when he 
said that. 

“Do you say the verse because you haven't got 
this faith?” 

Ted considered. “Why, no,” he said slowly. 
“Because you have.” 

“Who,” Wimp inquired slowly, “are you 

afraid might not think your dad is 
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So you’re your father’s keeper.” 


white—underneath ?” 
The question made Ted realize the 
answer. “I guess Mr. Wheat,” he 


said. 
na “Mat Wheat,” Wimp said. “Well, 
| know what I'd do, if I was you?” 
“What?” 


“I'd go show Mat Wheat that you 
have faith in your dad.” 


thought there was a good reason why 
Mr. Wheat didn’t.” 

Wimp shook his head. “If I was 
Mr. Wheat, it wouldn’t look like 
that to me. I’d think, well, here, no- 
body knows this Barclay guy any bet- 
ter than his boy does. If the boy 
knows he’s—white, I bet he’s white 
all right.” 

Ted’s throat choked up again 4 
little. He couldn’t answer; but he 
knew Wimp saw how he felt. 

“Yeh,” Wimp said; “come on.” 

Ted walked in a sort of daze as 


“But—that could look as if I | 
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Wimp led the way toward the 
ofice of the lumber company. 
He could hardly believe he was 
going to Mat Wheat. Then he 
wondered why he had not gone 
before. He hadn’t any idea what 
he was going to say to his fa- ~~ 
ther’s boss, and he couldn’t ~~ 
even argue out to himself that 
it was good sense to say any- 
thing. But somehow it felt right. 
It felt right to go straight to the 
man whose faith in Dad was 
most important and show him, 
as Wimp said, how John Bar- 


clay’s son believed in his dad. 


It was just as hard at first as 
Ted thought it would be to 
walk into Mat Wheat’s office 
and face the big sober-faced 


man with keen black eyes, who 


looked at him as if he could see 
what color his underwear was. 


“Hello, Ted,” Mat Wheat 


said. 


That was unexpected. Of 
course Ted expected that Mr. 
Wheat would recognize him; 
but this sounded—well, sort of 


friendly. 


Wish I had a dol -ly, Wish I had a_ boat, 
-o- 
a 
T T 
Wish I had an air-plane, Or a nan-ny goat. 
o- 


But Ted did not even know 


yet what to say. He just stood 
and sort of stuttered. “I—Mr. Wheat—I——” 
he began, and then stopped as if he had lost his 
breath. 

“What is it, son?” big Mat Wheat asked. 

“Well,” Ted said, “I don’t know as it’s any- 
thing. I—there’s a lot of talk about my dad. 
I—” he stopped again. 

“Yes,” Mat Wheat said, “I know.” 

“I don’t want you to think I believe it,” Ted 
said painfully. 

Mr. Wheat’s eyes widened. “You mean you 


don’t want me to believe it?” 


“I don’t see how you could.” 

“What?” Mr. Wheat’s eyes went all over 
Ted. He glanced at Wimp an instant, then 
looked back at Ted again. 

“I thought if I came here and told you not to 
believe it, you’d think I was afraid. you—you 
had some reason to believe it.” 

‘ ‘gael the big man said. “Then why ate you 
wer 


“Well, because Dad isn’t. He was here, but 
had to go right away again.” 

“I see. And you think, since he can’t defend 
himself, it’s time somebody else defended him?” 
Mr. Wheat said. 

“Well, I—I don’t want you to think he— 
needs it.” 

Mat Wheat smiled. “You mean you need it.” 

“What?” 

“Your dad won’t be hurt by the talk against 
him, but you are. Is that it?” 

“T guess so.” 

“So you’re your father’s keeper.” Mr. Wheat 
nodded gravely. 

Ted swallowed. “I’ve known him a—a long 
time.” 

“Most of your life?” Mat Wheat grinned. 

Ted smiled. “All of it.” 

“Yes; well, I've known him longer than you 
have,” Mr. Wheat said. 

“And you have faith in him,” Ted said. “You 
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know—even if: the gossip is— 
like soot, he’s like—white un- 
derneath.” 

Mr. Wheat looked puzzled. 


Table Blessing 
By Edith Jamieson (11 years) 
Kilsyth, Stirlingshire, 


don’t know he was in town?” 
Ted turned away. “If you've 
got anything against my dad, 


Then he smiled slightly. “Ted,” Scotland Mr. Leach,” he said, “you go 
he said, “I’m not going to spoil tell it to Mr. Wheat.” 
this by telling you what I think Thank You, God, for all our Leach laughed. “I have!” he 


of your father. But if you think food. returned. 

you can put faith in him, I'll | Guard and guide and keep Ted and Wimp walked away. 
say I think he can trust his repu- us good, “Well, Wheat didn’t say he had 
tation to you.” Thank You for the birds that _ faith in your dad,” Wimp com. 


He stopped with that. And sing; 
Ted didn’t know any more to 
say except “Thank you.” 

But Mat Wheat stood up 


bring. 


Thank You for the joy they 


mented slowly. 

It startled Ted. Why, that 
was true; Mr. Wheat had not 
said whether he believed in 


and bowed to him as if they'd ~~ 


just been introduced. “Thank 
you,” he said, like that. 

When Ted and Wimp were outside, Ted 
looked questioningly at his friend. 

“Yeh,” Wimp said. His eyes were very bright. 

“Why did he thank me?” Ted asked him, puz- 
zled. 

“I would, if I'd been him—for showing me 
what ‘faith’ is.” They walked toward the lum- 
beryard gate. “I bet,’ Wimp said suddenly, 
“you'll make me believe in God yet.” 

“What? Why, don’t you believe in Him?” 

“Well, if I didn’t think He musta made all 
the mean folks too, maybe I would believe in 

“Dad says they’re mean only because they 
don’t believe in Him.” 

Wimp hesitated. Then he grinned. “Is that 
why I’m so mean?” 

Ted laughed. “No, that’s why I know you do 
believe in Him.” 

Wimp stopped by the gate and drew himself 
up, with a formal imitation of Mat Wheat. 
“Thank you,” he said. 

It was just then that a man stepped from be- 
hind a pile of planking near by and came toward 
them. Ted did not notice him at first; then a 
second glance showed him the familiar stoop and 
leer of Verne Leach. 

“Ah!” Leach said, in a tone as flat as a shingle. 
“Been in to see the old man, what?” 

Ted did not answer. But Wimp did. “Yeh,” 
he said. ‘““What’s it to you?” 

“Did your dad tell you,” Leach asked Ted, “‘to 
come around an’ tell Mat why he didn’t come 
to the office?” 

“No,” Ted said simply. 
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John Barclay or not! He had 

—well, implied it, hadn’t he? 
“Implied” meant, let you understand it without 
saying so. 

“Yeh,” Wimp said, as if Ted had been talk. 
ing aloud. 

On the way home they walked along the 
river, where there were some old shacks in which 
some of the poor people of the town lived. 
“There’s where Verne Leach lives,” Wimp said, 
pointing to a decrepit-looking structure, about 
as big as a small garage, and built of slabs 
from logs brought from the lumberyard, and 
sheets of metal, some of it corrugated, some 
merely large flattened gasoline cans, that looked 
as if they had been thrown together by one high 
wind, and would fall apart with the next one that 
came along. 

“I don’t see why they put ’em so close to the 
river,” Ted said of the shacks. ‘‘Every few years 
they get flooded out of house and home.” 

“Maybe that’s the way they clean house,” 
Wimp chuckled. “Let the river do it.” 

“They must be awfully poor,” Ted said. 


“No poorer than some folks who live over 
my way,” Wimp said; “just lazier or more shift- _ 


less. You know Deck and the kid Paddy are 
about as poor as they make ’em.” , 

Again Ted had that feeling of keen pity for 
those boys. “It must be terrible to be so poor,” 
he said. 

“Aw, they don’t have to be,” Wimp said 
“These days anybody can get a good job. They 
don’t want to work. They don’t want to do any- 
thing for anybody else.” 

They went back home and worked on the 
canoe. They were building the strip onto the 
gunwale to increase the freeboard, as Ted had 
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planned. Ann and young Don 
Hare found them at the shop in 
the Barclay’s yard and furnished 
advice. The boys finished put- 
ting on the strip and calked and 
painted it. Then they left the 
canoe on the sawhorses out in 
the sun to dry. Tomorrow they 
could take it down to the river 


again. 

Ted told his mother that 
night about his visit to Mat 
Wheat. She surprised him very 
much when at last the gossip 
about Father was mentioned 
between them. “Yes, I know 
about it,” she said. “So does 
Daddy.” 

“What did he say?” asked 
Ted eagerly. 

“Why, he just shrugged,” 
Mother told him quietly. 

“He didn’t say whether there 
is—'buried treasure’ there or 
not?” 


Mother laughed. “I didn’t 
ask him,” she replied. 

It was some time late in the 
night that Ted woke up and 
heard the rain. It seemed to be 
pouring down. He heard his 
mother up shutting windows, 
and he got up and closed his. 
Then he went out into the hall. 
The lightning was flashing 
continuously, one bright flash 
after another, with absolute 


_ black darkness in between. It 
| was queer how plainly you could 
. see things by those bright 


flashes—the chair in the hall, 
the telephone, Mother’s door, 
and presently Mother herself 
in her blue lounging robe com- 
ing across to him. 

“Oh, you up?” she said. 

“Yes. My, isn’t it dark be- 
tween flashes,” he said. “You 
couldn’t see snow—if there was 
any.” 

She did not laugh. “You'll 

(Please turn to page 12) 


Our Stamp Collectors 


By Roland Rexroth 


GRICULTURE IS one of fj 


the oldest industries of 
mankind. From the _ earliest 
times until now men have tilled 
the soil in order to raise crops 
to provide food for themselves 
and their families. 
Whether he works with 
primitive tools in some far cor- 


ner of the earth or whether he 
uses the most modern tools and 
machinery, every true farmer 
loves the soil. Although he may 
work long, arduous hours, from 
daylight until dark, he would 
not trade his beloved land, his 
crops, and his livestock for any 
honor the world has to offer. 
At this time of year farmers 
in the United States are getting 
ready to attend the great agri- 
cultural fairs sponsored by our 
States, where they will exhibit 
their golden wheat, white and 
yellow corn, and other crops, 
their finest poultry and live- 
stock, and dozens of farm prod- 
ucts ranging from flour and 
meal to a tempting array of 
canned foods and fruits. 
Similar agricultural fairs are 
held regularly in other countries 
throughout the world. The peo- 
ple who attend them not only 
keenly enjoy the marvelous and 
interesting exhibits, but they 
gain a deeper appreciation of 
the importance to mankind of 


food raising. 
Agriculture in its various 
phases has been accorded phil- 


atelic recognition by many 
countries. A most interesting 
and representative collection of 
stamps picturing farming and 
its related activities, such as 
fruit growing, stock raising, and 
so on, can be formed easily and 
at small expense. One of the 
first stamps to begin with is 
the two-cent denomination of 
the United States Trans-Missis- 
sippi issue of 1898. The design 
is inscribed “Farming in the 
West,” taken from a picture of 
farming activities in North Da- 
kota. 

The seventy-five cent denom- 
ination of the parcel-post series, 
issued in 1913, which we illus- 
trate, pictures wheat threshing 
in the Midwest. 

The other stamp that we il- 
lustrate is one from Argentina 
showing one of the sheep raised 
by our South American neigh- 
bors. 

At least twenty countries may 
be represented in your agricul- 
tural collection. In addition to 
stamps picturing crops and har- 
vesting, you will find some that 
picture gardening, fruit grow- 
ing, live stock and dairying, 
poultry raising, and farming 
machinery. 
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drink their fill And lift their heads a - gain. 


had 


The White Chip 
(Continued from page 11) 
see a flood again, if this keeps 
up,” she told him. “A lot of 

rain is coming down.” 
Ted remembered the canoe, 
out on the sawhorses in the 
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yard. Why, it would be filled 
with water. But the water 
wouldn’t hurt it or the fresh 
paint on its built-up gunwale. 

Two years ago. there: had 
been a flood; the water had 
come up over the streets in 
some places. The boys had had 


a lot of fun paddling canoes 
and rowing boats right through 
the streets where automobiles 
usually went. Ted half wished 
they could have fun like that 
again, now that he was big 
enough to have a canoe of his 
own. But the flood had made 
lots of trouble and expense, for 
the water got into the base. 
ments of stores and the cellars 
of houses and ruined things. It 
had swept away some of the 
shacks by the river, and the 
poor people who lived there 
lost all their belongings even 
their furniture. 

Morning showed a pretty wet 
town from the Barclay yard. 
Wimp came over, and the boys, 
dressed in raincoats and rubber 
boots and hats, dumped the 
water out of the canoe. They 
found the paint dry, but de. 
cided they would not take the 
canoe down to the river be 
fore they knew whether there 
was going to be a flood. 

They were working around 
the shop when Deck Trace and 
Paddy Mack and two or three 
other boys from their neigh- 
borhood came along the street. 
When Deck saw them, he 
yelped like a barking dog, ex- 


cited by the storm. He picked }. 


up a stone from the road, and 
threw it at the boys in the yard. 
It hit a window in the shop, 
and the glass went jangling 
down inside, with a sound that 
seemed to foretell disaster. 

The boys in the street ran. 
“Why do you s’pose they came 
up around this way?” Ted won- 
dered. 

“I don’t know,” Wimp 
swered, “but I bet it’s because 
there’s a flood down town.” 

“A flood?” Ted repeated. 
“Do you s’pose there'll really 
be a flood?” - 


(To be continued) 
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pani awoke with a feeling of excitement 
for today was March 12, Girl Scout Day. 
In the afternoon there was going to be a party, 
and medals were to be awarded. Betty was in 
hopes of receiving one. 

She hopped out of bed and ran to the window. 
The sun was shining and the sky was like a clear 


_ blue pool of water. 


Yes, it would be a wonderful day for the 


party. 

Just then Betty’s mother was heard calling: 
“Betty, breakfast is ready.” 

“Coming, Mother,” replied Betty as she ran 
downstairs. 

Her mother was seated at the table and looking 
very troubled. 

“Where is Dad, Mother?” 

“He’s gone, dear.” 


“What is the matter, Mother? Has anything 


happened ?” 

“Well, Betty, you see I just had a telephone 
call from your Aunt Julie’s maid, and it seems 
that Julie has pneumonia. You know how hard 
it is to get nurses? So I have to go and take care 
of Aunt Julie.” 

“But, Mother, who is to take care of Baby 


Pleasant Surprise 


By Marilyn Muir (12 years), Great Neck, N. Y. 


im?” 

“You see, Betty, that is the trouble. I can’t 
get anyone to mind Jim, so you will have to 
do it.” 

“Mother! Do you know what today is?” 

“Yes, I thought of that. I remember too that 
one of your scout rules is ‘‘A scout is always 
helpful.” 

“Yes I know, but——’” 

“And doesn’t that mean you should be help- 
ful? The scout masters could never award a 
medal to a scout who does not go by the scout 
rules.” 

“All right, Mother, I'll stay.” 

“Well, I'll have to be going. Take good care 
of the house while I’m gone.” 

As her mother went out of the house Betty’s 
hopes of receiving a medal vanished. All after- 
noon Betty thought of the wonderful time she 
was missing. Also she thought of the scout rule 
“A scout is always helpful.” Suddenly she felt 
guilty. For wasn’t this just one of the things 
the medals stood for? Yes, if you looked at it 
that way, it was. Since it was late in the afternoon 
when Betty came to this conclusion she did not 

(Please turn to page 27) 
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By Kathryn Fell 


M ARY Lou was snuggled down in hier little 

bed and Mother had said good night. It 
was past time for Mary Lou to go to sleep. But 
she couldn't! It takes a long time to get to sleep 
when you're thinking that tomorrow you will be 
six years old! 

Besides, if you had been promised a birth- 
day party, as Mary Lou had—well, then you 
just could hardly wait. This was to be a special 
kind of birthday party. Mary Lou’s five little 
friends, Patsy, Bobby, Barbara, Dickie, and Anne 
were to be the guests, and the party was to be 
outdoors on the beach! 

There would be wading and picking up of 
pretty sea shells and building sand castles and 
running races and throwing rocks. Each child 
would be given a lovely little basket to use for 
picking up shells and a bright colored balloon to 
blow up and play with. 

There would also be a splendid birthday cake 
with candles, and ice cream that they would 
eat under a huge beach umbrella with orange and 
green stripes shining gaily in the sun. 

Round and round in Mary Lou’s head went 
the thoughts of all those colorful things. She 
wished she did not have to go to sleep. But she 
knew very well that if we do not sleep when we 
should, we get tired and cross, and that spoils 
everything. So at last she said her prayers again 
and fell asleep. 

It was daylight when Mary Lou awakened, 
and at first she thought of it as just a regular 
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Mary Lous Birthday 


day, but then she remembered! Her party! And 
now she was six! 

She bounced out of bed and stuck her feet 
in her fuzzy little slippers. And then suddenly 
she noticed something that she had not seen be- 
fore. Her eyes grew wide and unbelieving as 
she looked out the window and saw great 
splashes of rain dashing down from the gray 
sky. Why, how could this be? Rain! You couldn't 
have a beach party in the rain! Her birthday 
was ruined! 

Suddenly Mary Lou burst into loud wailing. 
She clenched her little hands and howled, her 


pretty face screwed up unbecomingly and het 


brown curls falling down over her eyes. 
Mother came into the room quickly and stood 


looking at her child. She didn’t have to ask what — 


was the matter, because of course she knew. She 
knew that Mary Lou was disappointed, and she 
was disappointed about the party too, but mostly 
she was disappointed because of the way her little 
daughter was behaving. 

“Mary Lou,” she urged, “stop crying. You 
will make yourself ill and spoil everything.” 

“It’s already spoiled, that’s why I’m crying,” 
sobbed Mary Lou. 

“Oh, but of course it isn’t,” replied Mother 
quickly. “Come here and let’s get you tidied up. 
This is going to be a big day.” 

“But how can it,” protested Mary Lou. “We 
can’t have the party. Outdoors is full of rain 
instead of sunshine!”’ and she started wailing 
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again in a loud voice. 

“Mary Lou, you can’t think very well when 
you are making that awful noise, can you?” 
Mother asked gently. 

Mary Lou stopped wailing for a moment, and 
Mother went on: “When something goes wrong, 
that’s when we need to think. We need to think 
how we can make it right.” 


Mary Lou became quiet as Mother 
stroked her hair and wiped her tears 
away. But there was a little catch in 
her voice as she said: ““How can you 
make it right? You can’t make sun- 
shine when it rains.” 

“Oh, yes, you can! And that’s just 
what we're going to do. Come along 
now and have your breakfast; we 
must get busy,” Mother replied. 


Mary Lou’s face brightened a little. 
At the table over her cereal and toast 
she and Mother laid their plans for 
the new party. 

“You see, we'll just bring your 
party indoors and make it fit there! 
We'll have to change things a bit, 
and we'll have to make the sunshine, 
but we have time for that.” Mother 
explained. 

“But, Mother, how do you make sunshine?” 
Mary Lou wanted to know. 

“Well, what are the sunshine colors?” Mother 


She gave them each a “sunshine” cap to wear. 


asked. 

“Oh, we learned that at kindergarten. They 
are yellow and orange.” Mary Lou recited. 

“That’s right. Now let’s see how we can use 
sunshine colors to brighten the house. Your 
birthday dress!—isn’t it lucky that it is yellow? 
And your yellow ribbons and socks!” 


“And I can dress Baby Doll in her yellow 
dress!” Mary Lou exclaimed, and her eyes spar- 
kled as she began to see what Mother meant. 
“And I'll wear my yellow ruffled 


apron. And we'll put yellow candles 
on the mantel!” Mother added. 
“They'll make a nice warm light.” 

“And we can get yellow flowers 
from the garden, and put orange- 
colored towels in the bathroom!” 
Mary Lou sang out. 

“And we'll make ‘sunshine’ caps 
for each child out of yellow crepe 
paper.” Mother said. 

Now they were deep in plans. 
They. thought of indoor games to 
play that would be fun, like tossing 
a bean bag into a basket, and drop- 
ping the handkerchief, and putting 
puzzles together that said, “Happy 
Birthday,” and blowing up balloons. 

Oh, they were busy that morning. 
Mary Lou forgot about her disap- 


(Continued inside back cover) 
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N Jerusalem there 

was a young 
man named Saul 
who hated with 
all his heart the fol- 
lowers of Jesus. He 
was not a native of 
Jerusalem but had 
come from the small- 
er city, Tarsus. His- 
tory says that Saul 
was the son of a 
wealthy man whose 
business was tent- 
making. Because of 
Saul’s fondness for 
books, his love of the 
Temple worship and 
devotion to it, his 
pride in the religious 
tradition of his peo- 
ple, Saul’s father sent 
him to Jerusalem to study law. 

When large crowds followed the disciples 
of Jesus and sought membership in the new 
church, no one in all Jerusalem was more bitter 
in his criticism than Saul. He would exclaim: 
“The new teaching must be stamped out. The 
people must be brought back to the old ways. 
The Temple worship and ritual of our fathers 
and our. father’s fathers must be protected.” 
Saul, with the boldness of youth, backed by in- 
fluence and power and his social position, went 
about plundering the new churches, entering the 
members’ homes, and hauling into prison both 
men and women. 

The doctrine of love was a new doctrine. The 
brotherhood of man and Fatherhood of God, 
was a gospel never before preached. The people 
listened eagerly. Unusually large crowds had 
flocked to hear the new doctrine after Peter and 
John healed the man who had been lame since 
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Saul fell to the ground. 


By Bula Hahn 


birth. When ques. 
tioned about the 
healing, Peter an. 
swered boldly, “It 
was through faith in 
Jesus Christ that 
the healing was 
wrought.” 

Quickly the news 
had spread concern- 
ing the signs and 
wonders and _heal- 
ings that the disci- 
ples had performed. 
Many people from 
other cities came to 
Jerusalem to hear the 
word and see Peter 
and John. The peo- 
ple brought with 
them their sick and 
afflicted, and when 
there was no more room in the Temple and 
courtyard, the sick and afflicted were carried on 
beds and couches and placed along the street. 
They hoped by doing this the needy could get a 
glimpse of Peter and that his shadow even might 
fall on them when he passed. 

Because all this did take so many away from 


the old forms of worship, the priests and the — 


captain of the Temple and the officers united and 
put many of the disciples and followers of Jesus 
in prison. Then their hatred became so great 
for the disciples that the priests began plans to 
have them put to death. 

But one man, a lawyer, stood up in the coun- 
sel meeting and said: “Men of Israel, you had 
better watch your actions and your treatment of 
the men preaching Jesus. Let them alone. If their 
works be of man alone, they will come to nought. 
But if their works be of God, as they say, you 
cannot stop them however hard you try. It would 
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neared Damascus. Saul 


be better if it were not said of you that you fought 
against God.” 

The man*of law was a wise man and it was 

advice that he gave and true. The rulers 
agreed that it would be best not to stir up too 
much hatred in the hearts of the people. So 
the disciples were freed after they had again 
been warned not to speak openly in the name 
of Jesus. 

But the young man Saul did not have the pa- 
tience or wisdom of the older man of law. 
Saul’s hatred was kept alive by the fact that as 
soon as the disciples were let out of prison they 

began again their preaching about Jesus, and the 
multitude followed them as it had done before. 

The authority of the high priests in Jerusalem 
was acknowledged by the rulers of the syna- 
gogues in other countries. So when word came 
from Damascus that many Jéws of that place 
were forsaking the old forms of worship and 
following the new way—the way taught by the 
disciples of Jesus—it was something on which 
only the high priests in Jerusalem could pass 
judgment. 

Saul went to the high priests and begged, 
“Give me letters of authority and let me go to 
the synagogues in Damascus. If I find any people 
there worshiping in the new way, whether they 
be men or women, I will bind them securely and 
bring them to Jerusalem.” 


Because of Saul’s earnestness, his fearlessness, 
and his hatred for the early Christians, the high 
ptiests trusted him with 
letters giving him the 
necessary authority. 
With several men to 
help him, Saul set out 
to Damascus. 

After a long and 
hard journey they 


God's 


was thinking of his 
plans. But suddenly 
there flashed from 
heaven a light brighter 
even than the sun, and 
Saul fell to the ground. 

A strange voice said, 
“Saul, Saul, why do you 
fight against Me?” 

Saul, still on the 
ground, asked, “Who 
are You?” 


Music 
By Pauline Tyson Stephens 


When God gave music to the world 
He made a lovely note 

In every tiny puff of wind 
And in each robin’s throat. 


He made sweet music in the tap 
Of rain upon our roofs. 

He wove a merry tune into 
The tramp of horse’s hoofs. 


And for the lovely sounds that come 
To make my heart feel gay 

I give my thanks to Thee, dear God, 
Each morning when I pray. 


The voice answered, “I am Jesus whom you 
would destroy.” 

Surprised and astonished, Saul begged, “What 
would You have me do?” 


| “Arise, and go to Damascus,” the voice said, 


“and you will be told what to do.” 

Saul stood up, he opened his eyes, but he 
could not see. He was blind! His companions 
led him the rest of the way into Damascus. There 
Saul went to the home of a friend. For three 
days he did not eat and drink. The letters that 
he carried with him were not delivered. Saul had 
heard the voice of Jesus! There was love in that 
voice, and there was power. Saul was a changed 
man. His change had come suddenly and com- 
pletely. Saul proved that when he asked Jesus, 
“What would you have me do?” And there in 
his friend’s house, Saul prayed. He prayed to 
God, and he prayed to Jesus, God’s Son. 

Among the disciples living in Damascus there 
was a man named Ananias. The Lord spoke to 
Ananias and told him to go to Saul, who needed 
help. Ananias said: “I am ready, Lord, but is not 
Saul the man who seeks to destroy all Christians, 
and does he not carry great authority from the 
high priests in Jerusalem?” 

“He is the man,” the Lord told Ananias. “But 
go and help him while he prays.” 

Ananias went to Saul. “Brother Saul,” he said, 
“Jesus, whom you met on the road, sent me here. 
You have been chosen to do a great work, and I 
came in Jesus’ name, to help you, through His 
love, to regain your 
sight.” 

Saul lifted his head 
and immediately his 
eyes could see. He ac- 
knowledged to Ananias 
his belief in Jesus, and 
Ananias baptized him. 

Saul was a brave 
man. He went to the 
synagogue, but not to 
carry letters through 
which to harm and de- 
stroy the Christians. He 
went to tell all who 
could hear his voice that 
Jesus was the Christ, 
the Son of God. In this 
manner Saul began the 
great work for which he 
had been chosen. 
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He swung upon the climbing vine, 
The morning-glory elf, 

So brightly and so sprightly 
You felt that way yourself. 


He turned his head to left and right, 
Looked up, then looked below. 
(I —— saw him move his lips, 

But that I couldn’t know.) 


I listened, oh, so carefully 
To catch what he might say, 
And this is what I thought I heard— 
It sounded just this way: 
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“I love you, morning-glory flower, 
Because you start each day 

In your brightest petticoat, : 
Looking oh, so gay! | 


“I like the ‘glory’ in name; 
I like flower 

It seems to say to all the world, 
I’m glad that I was born!” 


Then he jumped down off the vine, 
The tiny singing elf, a 
And vanished down his elfin way 
Talkingtohimelft 
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Down Indian Creek 


By Lawrent Lee 


HE burro, with the raft strapped on his back, 
fi peewee through the growth of weeds and 
brush that followed the course of lower Indian 
Creek. The three boys in their bright-colored 
swimming suits followed him through the rift of 
broken green that he left behind him. 

“It’s good this brush isn’t very high,” said 
Andy as he held aside a branch that threatened 
to drag the raft off the burro’s back. “This raft’s 
so wide we'd never get it through!” 

“Always something to spoil our fun,” Kegs 
grumbled. “I wish Father’d let me go north 
with David!” 

“Spoil sport!” scoffed Andy. “David's not the 
only one who’s having a good time!” 

“He’s probably having some bad breaks too,” 
said Chink wisely. “Mother says living wouldn't 
be fun if everything came easy for us. We'd get 
lazy and dumb and bored!” 

“I know! I know!” growled Kegs. “A branch 
almost poked my eye out. That’s something to 
keep me interested!” 

“Sure!” said Andy with a grin. “If it poked 
your eye out, you couldn’t keep looking at the 
hole in the doughnut instead of seeing the good 

art.” 
; Chink laughed and shifted the heavy basket 
of picnic lunch from one arm to the other. 

“None of the folks on vacation will have a 
lunch like our moms put up for us today; but I 
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guess Kegs doesn’t like to eat!’’ Chink said mis- 
chievously. 

Kegs scowled. All morning, he had complained 
because he had to stay at home through the long 
hot summer instead of taking a vacation trip. 
David had gone north. Red and Coralee were 
spending two weeks in the mountains. Bob was 
on the Gulf of Mexico cruising on his uncle's 
yacht. Chink’s humor and his veiled joke about 
Keg’s always ready appetite did nothing to make 
him more content. 

“Look!” cried Andy, who was the first to 
break out of the underbrush and catch a glimpse 
of Indian Creek. “We hit the water just right!” 

The boys had reached the bank séveral hun- 
dred yards above “the Jump,” which was an 
abrupt drop in the creek bed. Over it the water 
fell to a lower level and flowed on another two 
hundred feet before it made an elbow turn to 
the east. 

“We're going to have fun,” laughed Chink as 
he swung the lunch basket into a willow tree, 
low enough to keep it out of the sun and high 
enough to keep it off the ground. “Let’s get 
started!” 

He and Andy began unstrapping the raft. Kegs 


lounged beside the burro, flicking flies with the . 


end of the halter rope and grumbling. 
“Lend a hand!” said Andy when the straps 
were loose. ‘“‘Surprise’ll stand.” 
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“He'll do anything we tell him to—almost,” 
said Chink admiringly. 

The raft was a big frame of ash with two 
pine cross braces. Stove bolts held the boards 
together securely but loosely, so that the boys 
could do a certain amount of guiding by pulling 
on either the right or the left end of the front 
board which they had circled with rope. To be 
ptepared for splashes and duckings, they had 
worn their swimming suits; and they were look- 


ing eagerly forward to their first leap over the: 


Jump, hardly knowing what to expect. 

While Andy and Chink worked the raft to the 
water's edge, Kegs knotted Surprise’s halter 
rope loosely to the cheek strap. Surprise had an 
important part to play in the ony s fun, and they 


Sy} 


could not risk a trailing rope getting tangled in 
the brush and holding him there. 

“How’'ll we line up first time down?” Andy 
asked. 

“If it’s O. K. with Kegs,” said Chink, “I'll take 
the right rope. He can take the middle and call 
Surprise so that our transportation will be sure 
to follow us downstream on the bank. Andy’s got 
the weight and the muscle for a good job on the 
left rope.” 


it 


He pulled on the left rope. 


“Huh!” grunted Kegs. 

When the boys got the raft from the bank onto 
the water, they jumped. Andy and Kegs made 
good landings; but Chink, being last, slipped 
on the muddy bank, almost fell, but landed by 
Kegs, safe on the raft as it leaped downstream. 
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The current was stronger than 
the boys had expected. The raft 
sank a few inches under the 
surface, and the water swirled 
about them, cool and clear. 

“Whee-oo,” gasped Chink as 
it sloshed over him. 

“What’s the matter?” asked 
Kegs, seemingly innocent. 
“Aren’t you having fun?” 

“T sure am!” Chink answered 
impatiently. = 

They were half way to the 


Jump before Kegs remembered 


to call Surprise. 

“Here, boy! Where are you, 
Surprise?” 

The little burro was already 
following them downstream. 
His gaze on the raft was deep 
with concern as he stumbled 
over the rocks and broken 
branches that littered his way. 

The raft neared the Jump, 
which showed before them in a 
bright, broken line. They could 
hear the rush and plunge of the 
water as it fell on the lower 
side. 

“Hang on!” Chink shouted 
with excitement laughing high 
in his voice. 

Kegs said nothing. He stared 
straight ahead and looked a 
little frightened. 

“Crawl back on the raft!” 

Andy’s warning came too late. 
The boys, flat on their stomachs, 
too far forward, tipped the front 
of the raft downward. It dipped 
deep under the water and 
grated against the creek bed. 
Chink and Kegs rolled off, but 
Andy clung to his place. Water 
washed over him. He gasped 
and drew in a smothering 
mouthful. The raft wallowed 
and started upward. Andy got 
air again. 

When his eyes were cleared 
of the water he dashed from 
them, the creek banks were 
rushing past him. He was al- 
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theot: 


most to the curve, and the cur. 


rent was drawing him into the | 


center of the stream. If it took 
him around the curve, it would 
be a long time before he could 
bank the raft. He pulled on the 
left rope, putting all his 
strength and weight against it. 
The front board shifted, right 
end forward. The raft cut the 
stream, shifting toward the 
right bank. 

Andy chuckled in triumph. 
The raft was a success! It was 
doing just as they had figured 
it would—except for the plunge 
to the bottom of the Jump! 

The red clay of the bank 
came closer. The raft bored 
against it. 

Andy leaped to the bank, 
carrying the rope with him. He 
looked back for Chink and 
Kegs. They were swimming to- 
ward him. Chink was laughing, 
but Kegs was spluttering and 
shaking his head, 

When they joined Andy 
above the raft, Chink said, 
“Let’s try it again!” 

“Sure,” said Andy. “Here's 
Surprise, ready to take the raft 
upstream again.” 

Kegs said nothing. 

Eagerly Andy and Chink 
hoisted the big wooden frame 
to Surprise’s back. Kegs helped 
to strap it into place. Glumly he 
took the halter rope and went 
to the burro’s head. 

This time when the boys put 
the raft in the water and leaped 
to board it, all three landed 
without splashing or tipping it. 
They settled well back and 
lifted their heads against the 
wind that rushed past them as 
the raft rode the current down- 

“This is declared 
Chink. 

Kegs opened his .mouth to 
speak; but what he would have 


fun!” 


&. 
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By Florence Taylor 


My heart is thanking You, 
dear God, 
For this bright summer day; 
I'll fill it full of happy things: 
Kind deeds and work and 
play. 


said no one knew. Inland on 
the right bank grew a giant wil- 
low. One limb stretched low 
over the creek just above the 
Jump. This trip the raft went 
straight for it. A network of its 
twigs and smaller branches 
whipped at Kegs. It pushed him 
back on the raft. He lost his 
hand hold and struggled for an- 
other. He caught the back board 
just as the raft went over the 
Jump. He was swinging free of 
it but still clinging to it when 
the raft dropped. It dropped 
neatly to the surface of the 
creek and took up its drift 
downstream, swift and sure, 
with Kegs in the water behind 
it, hanging to the back board. 


Andy threw his weight in a 
long steady pull on the left 
rope. The raft edged smoothly 
toward land. 

Surprise was already on the 
bank above them, shaking his 
head at them and blowing until 
his nostrils showed wide and 
red. When he saw Kegs draw 
himself out of the water and up 
the bank, the little burrow 
lifted his head and brayed. 

“Nothing better than a burro 
to tell you when it is time to 
eat,” said Andy with a grin. 
“Or maybe he’s saying, “Wel- 
come home, Kegs!’ 

Kegs did not answer. He 
helped with the raft and took 
the halter again. Anxiously 
Andy waited for some word 
from him that would tell him 
how Kegs felt after his duck- 
ing. He looked all right, and he 
moved all right, but he said 
nothing. 

Back upstream, lounging on 
the bank, the boys opened the 
basket of food while Surprise 
munched his oats from his feed- 
bag. The sun streamed warm 
and bright about them. A wild 
canary swept through the trees 
across the water, flicking gold 
into the green. Occasionally a 
bullfrog croaked short, harsh 
orders to his kind. The trans- 
parent wings of snake feeders 


Evening Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 


Dear God, I truly thank You 
for 
Your care of me today; 
Your hand held mine and 
guided me 
Each step along the way. 


circled below them at the 
water's edge. 

Andy watched Kegs rum- 
mage an apple-butter sandwich 
from the basket, fill his hands 
with potato chips, and heap 
them beside the cheese on his 


paper plate. 
“Cream puffs!” exclaimed 
Chink, still rummaging. “I 


didn’t know Mom made any to- 
day!” 

“Cream puffs!” said Andy. 
“No one makes them better 
than your mom, Chink!” 

“Hand me a pickle,” said 
Kegs. “And a banana. How 


many cream puffs around, 
Chink?” 
Chink counted. “Three a- 


(Please turn to page 27) 


= Happy Thoughts 


For the week of August 4 For the week of August 18 


nd With happy thoughts I fill my I sow the seeds of peace, and 
he mind, lo! 
as And I admit no other kind. God makes them come alive 
and grow. 
For the week of August 11 

ed a a a For the week of August 25 

glad my heart, In all I think and say and do 
- All doubt and anger must de- To my own highest self I’m 
ve part. true. 
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Dear Boosters: 


We want our club pages to be both interesting and helpful. We select 
from your letters those which we think will be of most interest to all of 
you. We want. you to feel free to write us about anything that interests or 
puzzles you. If you do not want your letter a just tell us so. Your 


letter will then be marked “‘confidential’’ an 


it will not be used. 


Your letters make me very happy, for they tell me that you are over- 
coming temper, shyness, and loneliness, and many other bothersome char- 
acteristics and habits, also that you are learning to e others in many ways. 


Our life can be beautiful if we live it beautif 


y. We do this by ex- 


pressing goodness in everything we think and say and do—no ney 
suspicious thoughts of others; no ugly, unkind words; no envy, no selfish- 


ness in our heart! 


Live your life beautifully these vacation days. 


Secretary. 


I am sure we all understand 
how Vada feels about her pet 
buck. No one who has ever 
loved an animal likes to see one 
killed. I should like to go to 
church in Vada’s meadow. 


Dear Secretary: Your letter 
cheered me up a lot. I live in the 
mountains, and I have never been 
in a church as far back as I can 
remember. My “church” is in a 
hidden meadow where the deer are 
tame. 

A man killed my pet buck. It 
made me very sad to see him on 
the: fender of the man’s car. 

I love to be in the meadow. I try 
to make my body as good a temple 
as the Lord expects, but I do not 
do as well as I want to do. When 
I am downhearted I say The Prayer 
of Faith—Vada Altermatt. 


& 


By saying the words from 


The Prayer of Faith, Dixie and 


her brother placed themselves 
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in God’s hands. When they 
realized that He was with them, 
fear left them. 


Dear Secretary: 1 would like to 
tell you about an adventure I had 
a couple of weeks ago. My brother 
and I went to our friend’s home 
for the day. When we got about 
four miles from home that eve- 
ning our car quit on us. We went 
back to our friend’s house. It was 
just about dark and we were afraid 
of some range cattle. I thought of 
The Prayer of Faith. My brother 
and I said it together and pretty 
soon I was not frightened any more. 
We got our car fixed too.—Dixie 
Delatour. 

& 


I have a little friend who uses 
Carol’s method for controlling 
her temper. When she feels 
angry she goes to her room. She 
stays in her room until she is no 
longer angry. In this way she 
keeps from saying things that 
hurt. 


We are glad to enroll Carol 
in our club. 


Dear Secretary: | got WEE Ws. 
DOM from a friend. I like it so much 
that I am subscribing for it. I should 
like to join the Good Words 
Booster Club. I was always fighting 
and getting mad at people, but now 
when I know I am going to get 
mad at somebody, I go away by 
myself and say The Prayer of Faith. 
I come back and I am not mad 
any more.—Carol Brooks. 


& 


Lauretta wasn’t a crybaby 
just because she cried a little. If 
I were going to define a cry- 
baby, I would say a crybaby is 
one who cries over every little 
bump and then wants everyone 
to feel sorry for him. Lauretta 
got right up and went on skat- 


_ ing. 


Dear Secretary: 1 spent one day 
at my friend’s house. In the eve- 
ning we went roller-skating. I fell 
on my wrist. It was very painful, but 
I tried hard not to cry, and I didn't. 
But later on I fell on it again. This 
time I cried a little, but now I am 
glad I didn’t act like a crybaby. It 
wouldn’t have been so much fun as 
picking myself up and saying, “I'm 
all right, let’s skate.” 

I wish you joy and happiness. 
—Lauretta Marc. 


& 


Dorothy is learning a lesson 


‘ that will help her in everything 


she is called upon to do. She 
is learning the lesson of self- 
control. We are happy to have 
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you in our club, Dorothy. 


Dear Secretary: | was very glad 
to your letter, my membership 
card, the Booster pledge, and the 
copy of The Prayer of Faith. But 
best of all, I am in the Booster 
Club. 

When I start to do something I 
know I should not do, I stop to 
think that if I do this I will not be 
a good member. Knowing it would 
be wrong then, I do not do it. 
—Dorothy Lee Lantz. 


he: 


We have been very happy in 
our association with Bob as a 
member of our club. We know 
that even though he has reached 
the club’s age limit he will con- 
tinue to live up to our pledge 
in his thoughts, words, and acts. 

Thank you, Bob, for your 
word of blessing. The Spirit of 
the Lord goes before you, mak- 
ing safe, happy and successful 
your way. 


Dear Secretary: 1 received your 
very nice letter on my fifteenth 
birthday, which made me very hap- 
py! I guess this means that I am 
no longer in your “super” club, 
but I surely have enjoyed being a 
member. 


All of your very fine letters have 
made me very happy. Often when 
I have been discouraged I have 
taken out one of your letters and 
read it over two or three times, and 
I have always been encouraged to 
face my troubles or worries. 

I wish to thank you for your 
swell letters. May God bless you 
and keep you in the best of health 
and happy in all that you do.— Bob 


Lutzow. 


kk THE 


God is my help in every 
need ; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God walks beside me, guides 
my way 

Through every moment of 
the day. 


No, Marietta, things like con- 
trolling one’s temper and over- 
coming fear “do not just hap- 
pen overnight,” but working at 
these things day by day will do 
the job. Keep up your good 
work. 


Dear Secretary: | am a new mem- 
ber of the Good Words Booster 
— but it has helped me quite 
a bit. 

I used to have a very unruly 
temper, but now I have noticed 
quite a change in it. I know things 
can’t just happen overnight, but 
The Prayer of Faith has helped me. 
I used to be afraid of the dark, and 
now I am not at all afraid. Every 
time I feel that I am going to be 
I say the lines “God is my all, I 
know no fear,” and it helps me. 
—Marietta Pratt. 


Barbara’s team lost one game, 
but I agree with her that the 
battle they won was much more 
important than the battle they 
lost. 


Dear Secretary: Some time ago 
I went to a basketball tournament 
to watch our team. They were play- 
ing against a team that had taller 
players. Our team played a good 
game though. I remembered long- 
est how our team acted. Every time 
anything ee against them 
they acted like good sports and 

atted the other fellows on the 

Not once did the players lose 

their tempers. So I think that in a 
sense our team won. 

I am trying to keep the Booster 
pledge and am learning to keep my 
temper. 

With best wishes to all Boosters. 
—Barbara Bloomer. 


Often it happens that we are 
unable to do the thing we want 
to do in just the way we want to 
do it. However if we are not 
too easily discouraged, we do 
look about for another way to 
accomplish it, Jean has done 
just that. Her letter tells you 
how she found her pen pals. 

We printed Jean’s name in 
the February number, but I am 
sure that even if we had not 
done so she would have gone 
on selecting names from the list. 


Dear Secretary: Every month 
when I receive my copy of the WEE 
Wispom the first page I turn to is 
the Booster Club page. I read every 
letter. It shows me how other chil- 
dren follow the Booster Club rules 
and use The Prayer of Faith. 

I enjoy being a Booster and try 
to follow the rules. I have tried 
many times to have my name put 
on the pen-pal list, but there was 
not room; so I have chosen names 
and written to many boys and girls. 
I would like to have my name put 
in if it is possible—Jean Fitzgerald. 


& 


We are happy to send in- 
structions for forming a Good 
Words Booster Club to any 
member who wishes to start a 
club in his community. 


Dear Secretary: 1 am trying hard 
to live up to the rules of the club. 

Could you please send me in- 
structions on how to start a Good 
Words Booster Club at school? The 
Good Words Club has helped me, 
and I want it to help others.—Ar- 
lene Cromwell. 

(Pen Pal list on page 26) 


PRAYER OF FAITH 


I now am wise, I now am 
true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 

All rig I am, can do, and 


Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 


ear, 
Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 
—Hannabh More Kobaus. 
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Butterscotch Cookies 


Sent in by Dorothy Stone (11 years) 
Tacoma, Wash. 


1 cupful shortening 


1 teaspoonful soda 


2 cupfuls brown sugar (packed) 24 cupful nuts 


3 eggs 
3 tablespoonfuls cream 


@ Cream fat and sugar. Add vanilla, salt, and eggs; beat 2 
minutes. Add rest of ingredients. Chill dough. Drop in pan and 


bake 12 minutes at 250°. 


4 cupfuls flour 
1 teaspoonful baking powder 


Chocolate Layer Cake 


Sent in by Normal Forward (11 years) 
Elbridge, N. Y. 


Y4 cupful butter 

1 cupful sugar 

2 eggs 

34, cupful cocoa 

2 teaspoonfuls vanilla 


@ Sift together flour, baking powder, soda and salt. Cream butter 
thoroughly; slowly beat in sugar. Add beaten egg yolks and 
vanilla. Add flour mixture alternately with milk. Blend well. Fold 
in stiffly beaten egg whites, Bake for 30 minutes in a 350°-degree 


oven. 


114 cupful milk 

2 cupfuls sifted cake flour 

2 teaspoonfuls baking powder 
teaspoonful soda 

Y/, teaspoonful salt 


Mexican Orange Candy 


Sent in by Carolyn Kealiher 
Sallisaw, Okla. 


2 cupfuls sugar 
\4 cupful boiling water 


1 cupful milk 
2 teaspoonfuls grated orange rind 


1 cup nuts. 


@ Caramelize 1 cupful sugar and add 14 cup boiling water. Add 
remaining sugar and milk. Cook until almost done, add orange 
rind, let cool, beat until creamy. Add nuts, drop on waxed paper. 


August 


READERS WHO WANT YOU 
TO WRITE TO THEM 


For the past few months we 
have been receiving many more 
requests to have names printed in 
this column than we have space 
for. For this reason we are mak. 
ing the upper age limit 13 years, 
If your name is not here select a 
pen pal from the list below. 


Sylvia Winter-Moore (13), 
“Capri,” 2 Harris Smith St., West 
Hill, Grahamstown, Cape Province, 
South Africa; Diana Stevenson 
(12), Casilla 59 V., Valparaiso, 
Chile, South America; Diana Barber 
(11), 3010 Hullin Way, Sacra. 
mento 14, Calif.; Janet Noll (11), 
751 Belvidere Ave., Westfield, N. 
J.; Barbara Gilbert (10), 219 Rise- 
dolph St., Le Sueur, Minn.; Harry 
P (10), Garneill, Mont.; Eliz- 
abeth Woolkiser (9), 9212 48th 
Ave., Elmhurst, N. Y.; Luedith 
Gifford (12), Walsh, Colo.; Bev- 
erly Buckholz (12), Box 513, 
Excelsior Springs, Mo.; Joyce Bell 
(11), Rte. 1, Box 26, Richlands, 
N. C.; Jean Smith (11), 145-14 
Sutter Ave., South Ozone Park, N. 
Y.; Shirley Starn (11), 325 W. 
Sixth St., Fulton, Mo.; Emma Riley 
(11), 2831 Sanford Ave., Alton, 
Ill.; Wanda Mongold (13), Dorcas, 
W. Va.; Charles Bump (10), 501 
Coutont St., Flushing, Mich.; Irene 
Campbell (12), 18 Springvale St., 
Saltcoats, Ayrshire, Scotland; Alice 
Hirsch (11), Yoder, Wyo. ; Sandra 
Van Tuyl (11), 101 Gurnsey St., 
Buffalo 7, N. Y.; Frankie Gardner 
(12), Rte. 1, Marionville, Mo.; 
Marty Jane Phelps (12), Lanesboro, 
Mass.; Marilyn Isles (11), 19 Wil- 
liams St., Mechanicville, N. Y.; 
Jennifer MacLeay (11), Estancia 
Pecket, Casilla 20-D, Punta Arenas, 
Chile, South America; Yvonne 
Goodman (13), Rte. 3, Ash Grove, 
Mo.; Joyce Sargent (12), Rte. 2, 
Marshfield, Vt.; Marjorie Davidson 
(13), Box 310, Pleasant St., New- 
castle, New Brunswick, Canada; 
Marilyn Kammerath (11), Box 
597, Montpelier, Idaho; Luedith 
Gifford (12), Box 135, Walsh, 
Colo.; John Shaw (12), Nelson- 
ville, Wis.; Paul Messerschmidt 
(12), Rte. 1, Box 34, Fall Creek, 
Wis.; Bill Milner (13), Echo 
Ranch, Parshall, Colo.; Duane 
Bilderback (11), Fort Calhoun, 
Nebr. 
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u | A Pleasant Surprise 


(Continued from page 13) 


we 
ore have much time to clean the 
in house to surprise her mother, 


ry but she pitched right in to do it. 
All of a sudden the bell rang 
ta and Betty ran to answer it and , ae 
to her surprise there were the 


3), gitl scouts. 

est “Wh-what do you want E> / 
wed here,’ stammered Betty. Ai 

- “We want to award our last 

so, 1 


ber medal,” shouted all the scouts 
ra together. 

1), “But you must be mistaken,” 
N. | protested Betty. 

ise- 

ry A scout leader stepped for- 
liz- ward and said, “We heard 
8th 

lith 

ev. 


about how you stayed at home 
to help your mother out, and 
we are awarding you the medal 


1 | for obeying the scout rules.” 
ds, Amid the happy protests of 
-14 Betty and the loud praises of 
N. her fellow scouts the sun sunk 
iL in the west, the end of a perfect 
on, day. 
cas, 
501 
s. | Down Indian Creek 
a (Continued from page 23) 
St. piece. Do you think any other 
ner Spartans are eating three cream 
fo; | puffs apiece, lying in the sun 
iL on a creek bank?” 
Y: “Naw,” drawled Kegs, pleas- 
cia ant and honest. up north 
1as, or on the Gulf or in the moun- 
ane tains. You fellows know what 
‘- I'm going to try next time? I’m 
te going to climb out on that wil- 
low limb that almost knocked 


ew- 
da; me off. You bring the raft 


30x downstream; and, when you get 
1 directly under me, I'll try to 
board it.” 

‘idt “Suppose you miss?” asked 
ek, Andy curiously. 

cho Kegs shrugged. “I get a 
= ducking. The water’s nice and 


cool.” 
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Make Your Own 


Curtains 


Sent in by Carol Dunlap (10 years) 
Montebello, Calif. 


I T IS very easy to make your own curtains. First get a piece 
of material about six or ten inches longer than the length of 
your window. Your material should be about half again as wide 
as the window. Hem the bottom and sides of your material. After 
you have hemmed the top, gather it. 

You may want to sew some rickrack onto the bottom of your 
curtain, as shown in figure 2. Two or three rows of different 
colored rickrack sewed on white curtains makes them very at- 
tractive. 

If you like to sew, you may want to embroider your curtains. If 
so, stencil a design on your curtains and then embroider the design. 


To make your own stencil you will need a box of wax crayons, 
an iron, cardboard, scissors, and two sheets of paper. First make 
your design on the cardboard. Figure 3 shows you where to cut 
out the flower design. Next place the design on the curtain. With 
your crayons color the cutout part of the stencil. Take the stencil 
off, and you have your design. 


_ Now place one sheet of paper under the stencil and another 
over it. Iron it as you would a piece of cloth. Take the paper off 
when you have finished ironing, and you have a design that cannot 
be washed off. 

You can make curtains for your bathroom, kitchen, bedroom, 
or the breakfast nook. 


Mother will enjoy the curtains because you made them. 
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Something Special 


(Continued from page 6) 


worked?” Diane began. Miss 
Masters gave her a knowin 
nod, and she went on. “My 
prayer that Mother could stop 
working and rest has been an- 
swered.” There were tears of 
joy in her voice as she tried to 
go on. Everyone waited silently 
for her to regain her self. 
control. Finally she took a deep 
breath and hurried on. “Mother 
just got her inheritance from 
Grandfather’s estate, and—and 


- —oh, I’m just full up with a 


great big “Thank You, Fa 
ther.’” 

This was very special indeed! 
Diane with plenty of money! 
Certainly it was hard for the 
rest of the class to believe that 
Muriel could offer anything 
greater than this. Yet after she 
had leaned over and whispered 
to Diane how glad she was fot 
her sake, she still had that hap- 
py glow about her. 

“And now,” said Miss Mas- 
ters, after the excited comments 
on Diane’s good fortune had 


died down, “we have come to | 


Muriel, who requested to be 
last. All right, dear, we all 
know you must have a great 
big answer to a great big prayer 
to tell us about.” 


Muriel could not help chuck- | 


ling a bit as she answered: “I 
think I have a big surprise for 
all of you. You see the reason I 
wanted to be the last to report 
is that nothing unusual has 
happened to me, and I think 
that’s just wonderfully special!” 

Muriel’s enthusiasm should 
have been contagious, but as 
she stopped talking and looked 
around the class, she was vefy 
much surprised to be met with 
blank stares, and when she 
caught Miss Master’s eye and 
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The Sun 
By Louise MacLaughlin 


The sun is so jolly 
It’s easy to see 
I’m glad to see him 
And he’s glad to see me. 


saw only a puzzled look there, 
it was just too much to bear. 

“Oh!” she cried. “Don’t you 
see? Don’t you understand? It’s 
like ‘No news is good news’— 
don’t you see?” 

Apparently no one saw. 

“Suppose you explain it to us, 
Muriel, dear,” Miss Masters 
said with an encouraging smile. 

The dismissal bell had rung, 
but still the class sat on while 
Muriel explained the ‘‘mira- 
cles,” as she called them, that 
had happened in her life. 

She told how a few years ago, 
before her family had learned 
to trust God as they did now, 
they had had all sorts of trou- 
ble. They had had illness, un- 
happiness, and poverty. A bad 
fire had burned their house to 
the ground, and many so-called 
“unfortunate” things had hap- 
pened to them. But now, al- 
though the improvement had 
been so very gradual that she 
had not noticed it, everything 
was going smoothly. 

Instead of having to be glad 
that her baby sister would not 
be deformed from a fall, she 
could be glad that her sister 
hadn’t had a fall at all. Instead 
of having to pray for news from 
an uncle, all her family’s rela- 
tives always wrote or phoned 
regularly. Instead of having to 
pray that her family might not 
be poor any longer, she could be 
glad that they had a steady, as- 
sured income and had nothing 
to fear. Her father held a very 


Its Easy to Make 


an Easel 


By Glenn Morgan 


A LARGE easel, one that you can stand before and splotch 
away to your heart’s content, is lots of fun. 

The easel shown here is made of four strips of 1x2-inch lum- 
ber, 45 inches long. Tack a piece of wallboard 24x30 inches to two 
of your strips of lumber. (See front view.) Fasten the legs to- 
gether with a hinge at the top. (See side view.) Make the back 
strong by adding braces set at an angle. (See back view.) 

Leather or canvas straps tacked to each side will hold your 
easel at the right angle for painting. This easel can be folded 
shut when not in use. 

The trough for paints and brushes is optional. If you wish to 
make a trough make it wide enough to hold your jars of paint 
and your brushes. 


good position, so she did not 
have to pray for him to find 
work. Instead of being glad 
that her dog had been saved 
from choking to death, she was 
glad that nothing out of the 
ordinary had happened to 
Spotty. 

“And so,” she ended, “I 
guess since God has given me a 


happy, healthy, normal life He 
has answered all my prayers in 
the most wonderful way pos- 
sible.” 

“Oh, I see, I see,” all the girls 
cried as Muriel finished. 

“Yes,” Miss Masters said. 
“When we trust God com- 
pletely for our good we do not 
have troubles to pray over.” 
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i reading the Spartan story 
on page 20 I find that Sur- 
prise had an important part to 
play in the day’s fun, and I am 
sure that that was the case on 
more days than one. When we 
have an interesting pet—and 
every pet is interesting—it al- 
ways has a place in every day’s 
activities. Of course pets depend 
on us to look after them and 
from this contact with them we 
learn to love them more and 
more. Write us about your pet. 
Send your letters to WEE WIs- 
DOM, 917 Tracy Ave., Kansas 
City 6, Mo. 
ty 6, Mo. 


Dear Editor: We have some little 
yellow chickens for pets. When we 
give them lettuce they all run for 
it. In a few minutes you return 
and the lettuce is all gone. Some 
of the small ones do not get as 
much lettuce as the big ones do. 
—James Cochran, Jr. 


£ 


Dear Editor: 1 have a red cocker 
spaniel that is six months old. I 


call her Ginger. We Play hide and 
seek together. I hide and then 
whistle. Ginger races to find me. 
She likes to play ball. So far she 
is pretty good. I like to train her 
to do different things. Even now 
she will give me her front paw 
when I say good morning.—Mar- 
jorie Ann Keene. 


Dear Editor: | find the pet page 
very interesting. I have a cat named 
Pinky. We call him Pinky because 
his mouth is pink. He is gray and 
white. When Mother goes to feed 
the chickens he goes along. He al- 
most throws us down when he is 
about our feet. He is afraid of a 
dog. He is a very nice pet.—]udith 


Ellis. 


Dear Editor: 1 like the pet sec- 
tion very much. I want to tell you 
about my pet rabbit, which I got 
for Easter. He is white, with pink 
ears and red eyes. In the dark his 
eyes look like red marbles. When 
I talk to him he wriggles his ears 
and when he hears a dog bark he 
stands very still and pricks up his 
ears. When he gets older I will 
write more about him.—Ruth Miek. 


WEE WISDOM, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


my friend. 
Send Wee Wisdom to 


USE THIS BLANK TO ORDER WEE WISDOM 


I inclose $1 for a year’s subscription for WEE WISDOM as a gift to 


Street 


City 


State 


My name 


Street 


State 
Please indicate postal zone number, if cities are so divided. 


Dear Editor: My pet is a wild 
mallard duck. It may seem awf 
funny to have a wild duck for 4 

, but she is very tame now. | 

ve had her for about four years, 
One day when I was at school 
Mother went outside and found the 
duck in our yard. One of the neigh- 
bors helped Mother chase her into 
the chicken pen. When I came home 
I was indeed surprised. I named 
her Waddles. Later on she had six 
babies. When they were four weeks 
old they were much bigger than 
their mother. Waddles always led 
them around the yard, and she 
seemed very proud of them. I was 
very sorry to have them go away, 
but I ~~ some day she will have 
more babies—Dorothy Basolo. 


Dear Editor: 1 would like to tell 
you about my pet turtle named 
Peppy. He sleeps most of the time, 
Sometimes in the evening we put 
him out on the rug, a shag rug of 
my mother’s, and there we make a 
place for him to sleep. He crawls 
to where it is dark and goes to 
sleep. We like him very much. 
—Audrey Topel. 


Dear Editor: 1 live in the country 
and have a colt for a pet. We call 
her Black Beauty and her name fits 
her perfectly. She is black and really 
a beauty. She was born on my ninth 
birthday. We shall have another 
birthday soon. When I go up to 
her and say, “How about a kiss,” 
she touches my cheek gently with 
her nose. She is a saddle horse and 


can run fast, She follows me all | 


over the place. I cannot leave her 


in the yard alone, for she loves _ 


flowers and enjoys eating them. 
—Duane Hendrickson. 


& 


Dear Editor: 1 enjoy WEE Wis- 
DOM very much, especially the page 
about pets. I would like to tell you 
about my pet Blondie. He is a red- 
and-white cat and weighs almost 
twenty pounds. He was two yeafs 
old on Saint Valentine’s Day. He 
prefers to go in and out of the 
window rather than the door. 
Blondie is the favorite at our house. 
—Betty Jo Weston. 
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Crossword Puzzle 
By Sonya Rydberg (11 years) 
San Diego, Calif. 


ACROSS _—_s2i. 


Not closed. 5. Corn on the——. 
22. A thought. 6. A girl's name. 
1. Tardy. 23. To take care of. 7. Steal. 
5. Two wheeled 24. House for camp- 8. Attempt. 
wagon. ing. 13. Spoil. 
9. New bomb. 14. Large monkey. 
10. Smell. DOWN 15. A number. 
11. Restaurant list 1. To beat soundly. 16. The finish. 
of foods. 2. Past of eat. 17. Baseball glove. 
12. Small child. 3. Two thousand 18. A poem. 
13. Price. pounds. 19. A lion’s home. 
17. Pie ala——. 4. An animal. 20. Consume food. 
What Is It? My third is in cup but not in 


Sent in by Judy Piper (11 years 

WSs 

My first is in run but not in 
walk; 

My second’s in said but not in 
talk; 


glass; 
My fourth is in walk but not in 
grass; 
My fifth is in set but not in sit; 
My sixth is in slew but not in 
hit; 


My whole is something of which 
you'd sure want more. 
You’d hurry and run to the 

candy store. 
Do You Know? 
Sent in by Mollie Ann Thomas 
(10 years) 
Deora, Colo. 


1. What runs but has no 


feet? 


2. What has eyes but cannot 
see? 

3. What runs that has two 
hands but no feet? 

4, What grows that has no 
roots ? 

5. What can you hear but 
cannot see? 


Puzzlers 
Sent in by Alice Lynne Pfeiffer 
(13 years) 
Grafton, Wis. 

Here are a few old sayings. 
See if you can fill in the blanks. 
Light as a ——. 

Dollars to ——. 

From soup to ——. 
Toe the 

From rags to ——. 
The apple of his ——. 
Blind as a ; 
Happy as a ——. 


New History Puzzle 
By Ollie James Robertson 


Add four to the number of . 
pounds in a ton. Divide your an- 
swer by the number it takes to 
make a dozen. Then multiply 
this answer by the number of 
inches in a half foot. Add the 
number of years in five cen- 
turies. Next subtract ten from 
your answer and you should get 
the date of a famous event in 
American history. Why is this 
date important ? 

(Answers inside back cover) 
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Morning Rainbows 
By Mary La Rocque (11 years) 
Seattle, Wash. 


One morning in the fall of 1945 
there was a very strange sunrise. 
The light was an eerie yellow, as 
it is sometimes before a thunder 
storm. Everything in range of the 
light had the same eerie glow. 

As the sun rose higher the light 
turned to a beautiful pink color, 
and in the north there appeared the 
loveliest rainbow I have ever seen. 
It was three times as bright as the 
brightest rainbows usually seen. We 
watched it for a short time, and 
slowly there appeared a new and 
larger rainbow. Even this was 
brighter than most rainbows. 

In some places the rainbow was 
reflected again on the clouds, mak- 
ing a triple rainbow. 

While we watched the rainbow 
it grew dimmer; so we went back 
and ate breakfast. As soon as the 
meal was over I looked out the 
window again, and there was the 
double rainbow bright as ever. 

This kept on for at least an hour, 
so all of our neighbors came out 
to watch it, and some even called 
their friends and relatives to watch 
it. 

Most people said it was the 
strangest and most wonderful rain- 


‘ bow they had ever seen. 


If I Were A Bird 
Carol Gain (9 years) 
Kansas City, Mo. 

If I were a bird weaving a nest in 

a tree, 
I'd weave an umbrella to hold 
over me. 
Then when it rained I could sit 
there so warm; 
I'd never again be afraid of a 
storm. 


August 


To a Department Store 


Clerk 
By Dale Dunn (10 years) 
Bridgeton, N. J. 


Please tell me where to find the 
handkerchiefs, 
You know, with flowers gay; 
And | have to know where 
To buy velvet ribbon today. 


Pray tell me where are 
Little boys’ suits; 
And the shoe department, 
Where I can buy some boots? 


Where can I buy a dress 
For my sister Ruth? 
And while you’re at it please tell 
me 
Where’s the information booth? 


& 


Happy Things 
By Sylvia Innes (7 years) 
oronto, Ont., Canada 


Happy is the garden 
Living in the sun; 

That is what the flowers say— 
Isn’t that just fun? 


Happy are the flowers 
Holding out their hands, 

Waiting for the raindrops 
To fall upon the land. 


Happy are the butterflies 
Flying in and out, 
Lighting on the flowers 
That the sun brought out. 


Busy 
Linda Jean Billett (5 years) 
Annville, Pa. 
A bee is busy making honey, 
My daddy is busy making money, 
My mother is busy caring for baby; 
And I'll be busy someday maybe! 


Little Mrs. Bee 
By Barbara Morgan (7 years 
Rockville Centre, N. 


As I was walking, 

I heard someone talking; 
I looked back 

And could not see; 
But I knew well 

That it was Mrs. Bee. 


& 
Nighttime 
By June Jemmott 0. yon) 


Jamaica, B. W. 
When dear Mr. Sun has gone down 
To shine on another place, 
Then Mrs. Moon, in yellow gown, 
Peeps down on the earth’s face. 


& 
A Surprise 
By Billy Read Glass (7 years) 
Talladega, Ala. 
One day I went to the henhouse 
To gather up the eggs, 


And in the nest I saw 
Something that had four legs. 


It was all brown and furry; 
And I bet you would never guess; 
So I will have to tell you— 


There was a puppy in the nest! | 


& 
My Sister 
By Elizabeth Mellor (9 tec 
Liverpool, Englan 
My sister is a lively thing. 
She is just one year old; 
She sits upon the floor and squeals 
And is as good as gold. 
Her name, my dears, is Syneth 
Jane— 
Quite pretty don’t you think?— 
And when you say, “Now pat-a- 
cake,” 
She does it in a wink. 
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To a Little Baby 
By Louise Kent (13 years) 
Regina, Sask., Canada. 
Truly, how you came about 
You never, never tell; 
But I am sure that now I know 
God’s recipe quite well. 


He mixed a slice of sunshine 
With two tiny drops of rain, 

Entwined a pinch of moonlight 
With a slip of daisy chain; 


Added a scrap of sunset 
To a dripping cup of dew, 
Stirred everything together, 
And it turned out to be you! 


& 


The Fairy Dance 
By Patsy Lou Manning (10 years) 
Wortendyke, N. J. 


One August night when all was 
dark 


I crept softly out of the house. 
The family all were fast asleep, 
So I had to be still as a mouse. 


I waited right behind a bush, 
And soon the moon came out; 
I thought the fairies would come 
soon 


And dance, without a doubt. 


And sure enough the fairies came 
And danced around a ring; 

You had to listen very hard 
To hear the fairies sing. 


They all had just a lovely time 
In the gay moonlight; 
They danced and sang and had 
great fun 
Till very late at night. 


And when they went away at last 
Right upstairs I did creep; 

I got into my nice soft bed 
And then I went to sleep. 


& 


My Garden 
Carol Davis (9 years) 
Bay Shore, New York 


I like my flower garden, 

It's so pretty and so gay; 
And when I look at it 

All my bad thoughts pass away! 


Editor’s Note 


What to send us for these pages: 
Your own stories and poems. 
Please do not copy. 


When to send it: At least three 
months before the number it 
is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for September, send 
it now. 

How to prepare it: Write plainly. 
Give name, and 
age. Inclose a note from a par- 
ent or teacher assuring us that 
the work is your own, not 
copied. Stories should not be 
longer than 250 words. 

Where to send it: Address your 
letter to Wee Wisdom Writ- 
ers’ Guild, 917 Tracy, Kansas 
_City 6, Mo. 

Who can have his work pub- 
lished: Any reader under fif- 
teen years of age who has not 
had his work published on 
these pages within a year. 

We regret that we cannot re- 
turn unused contributions. 

Parents and Teachers: please be 
sure that work sent in by boys 
or girls under your supervision is 
not copied. We check to the best 
of our ability but need your help 
to avoid publishing copied work. 
Whenever work is found to have 
been copied correction must be 
made on these pages. 

“Unwritten Letter,” sent in by 
Dorothy Compton, published in 
May WEE WISDOM, was writ- 
ten 7 Elaine Rosenthal and pub- 
lished in “Junior Writers” column 
in the December 3 issue of Junior 
Scholastic. 

“The Snow Man,” sent in b 
Gladys Lund, published in Mar 
WEE WISDOM, was written by 
Gertrude Ryder Bennett and we 
lished in “The Children’s t 
Story Book.” 


Daddy Dear 
By Elizabeth S. May (7 years) 
Asbury Park, N. J. 


Today is your birthday, Daddy dear, © 


And I am happy that you are 
here. 


Your cake is big with candles 
bright— 
I love you, Daddy, with all my 
thight! 


That Mackie for short will do just 


‘When night has come to us again 


Mackie 
By Dillon Garris (8 years) 
Falkland, N. C. 


My dog Mackie, let me state, 
Was named for General Mac- 


Arthur, the great. 
We think MacArthur so long a 
name 


the same. 


A Star 
By Alvin Smith (8 years) 
Falkland, N. C. 


I wonder, little star, 
Why you twinkle 
be in the sky so high. 
I'd go up there to see, 
But I cannot fly that high. 
So I guess I'll never know 
What you are doing there 
And why you twinkle so. 


& 


My Grandpa 
Jean Gail Miller (7 years) 
Germantown, Ohio 


I think Grandpa is as smart as he 
can be, 
Because this is what he told to 
me: 
When he was a boy, quite young 
and gay, 
He washed off his freckles on the 
first of May! 


& 


Little Star 


By Kate Patch (11 years) 
Framingham Centre, Mass. 


Oh, little star, how you twinkle 
In the heavens’ velvet blue! 
Oh, little star, I love you so, 
And all your silvery hue. 


Oh, little star, when I sleep tonight, 
I'll try to dream of you; 
And when I awake by the morn’s 
bright light, 
I'll still remember you. 


And the heavens turn dark and 
deep, 
Out through the trees and far away 
I'll send you my song—then 
sleep. 
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THIS IS 


SHIRLEY | 
Designed by Sherlene Toone (11 years) 
Redrawn by Dorothy Wegstalt 
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If you are under 15 years of age you may submit your paper doll for this page. Each doll | they 
must be accompanied by a note from a teacher or parent stating that the work is original. 


Mary Lou’s Birthday 


(Continued from page 15) 


intment and was having more 
fun getting ready for the party 
than she had thought she would 
have at the party! 

Finally everything was ready. 
Mary Lou stood looking around 
her. 

“Mother,” she exclaimed, “I 
think this is going to be the 
nicest party ever. Making sun- 
shine is fun!” 

Then in trooped Bobbie, 
Barbara, Patsy, Dickie, and 
Anne. 

“Happy birthday, Mary 
Lou!” they called out! 

And Mary Lou’s heart sang 
with happiness as she gave them 
each a “sunshine” cap to wear. 


Answers to Puzzles 


Crossword Puzzle 
ACROSS: 


1. Late. 5. Cart. 9. Atom. 10. 
Odor. 11. Menu. 12. Baby. 13. Rate. 
17. Mode. 21. Open. 22. Idea. 23. 
Tend. 24, Tent. 


DOWN: 


1. Lam, 2. Ate. 3. Ton, 4. Emu. 
5. Cob. 6. Ada. 7. Rob. 8. Attempt. 
13, Rot. 14. Ape. 15. Ten. 16. End. 
17. Mit. 18. Ode. 19. Den. 20. Eat. 


What Is It? 
A nickel. 


Do You Know? 


1. River. 2. Potatoes. 3. Clock. 
4. People. 5. Wind. 


Puzzlers 


‘l. Feather. 2. Doughnuts, 3. 
Nuts. 4, Mark. 5. Riches. 6. Eye. 
7. Bat. 8. Lark. 


New History Puzzle 


Columbus discovered America in 
the year 1492. 


NONSECTARIAN 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS 


How to Teach Young Children 
Their Relationship to God 


Very young children can easily be taught their true 
relationship to God, and what they learn during 
their tender years will remain with them through 
life. With this thought in mind the Unity School of 
Christianity publishes a series of simple lessons to 
be used by parents and Sunday schoolteachers in 
directing children's thoughts toward the spiritual 
side of life. Gathered in a loose-leaf folder, they are 
known as the 


Beginners Course 


These nonsectarian lessons are not designed to give 
the child any formal religious instruction but rather 
to prepare him for the acceptance of religion later on. 
Appealing to his play instinct, the course offers such 
simple devices such as cutouts, pictures to color, and 
things to make as a means of stimulating the child's 
interest in God's human family, His bird family, His 
animal and vegetable kingdoms. The child soon 
comes to know God as his Father and as the one 
source of everything in the universe. 

The BEGINNERS’ COURSE offers parents and Sun- 
day schoolteachers a wealth of simple teaching 
material to be used over a twelve-month period. 
Compiled by persons with years of experience in 
training children, it is worth many times its price, 
which is only $1. 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 


917 Tracy, KRawnwsas Crry 6, Bo. 


WEE WISDOM 


FOR 


BLIND CHILDREN | 


Bobby parted the curtains and 
swung his feet over the edge of the 
upper berth, where he had spent a 
wakeful and exciting night. As he 
climbed down the ladder and made 
his way through the swaying train 
he wondered who was behind the 
green curtains opposite. He hoped it 
would be another boy. ; 

Someone had boarded the train 
after he had gone to bed. He had 
heard their hushed voices as he 
drifted off to sleep. It was some 
time however before his hopes ma- 
terialized. Returning from the diner 
with his mother, he saw a girl about 
his own age holding her mother’s 
hand and staggering with the mo- 
tion of the train. “A girl!” he 
thought, a little disappointed, and 
then: “Oh, well, I don’t care. She’ll 
be company.” He smiled at her 
hopefully as she passed, but she did 
not respond. He felt rebuffed and a 
little uncomfortable. 

Bobby felt sure she would have 
to sit opposite him, as all the other 
seats had been taken yesterday. It 
was hard to conceal his eagerness as 


-he waited for the little girl to return. 


As she took her seat, he looked 
straight at her and smiled again, 
but the calm sweet expression of 


her face did not change. 

“She is not going to be much 
company for me,” he thought re- 
gretfully, as he turned to look out 
the window. After a while he heard 
her voice and began to listen. She 
was reading a story, and he found 
himself listening intently to every 
word as he watched the houses and 
barns and fields rush by the win- 
dows. 

Her voice stopped suddenly, and 
as he turned to find out what had 
happened, he saw her mother rise 
and go down the aisle. As she did so 
the little girl dropped her book, and 
he sprang up quickly to pick it up. 
As he returned it to her she smiled 
and thanked him so sweetly that he 
was surprised. 

“I thought you weren’t very 
friendly,” he said. 

“What ever made you think so?” 
she asked anxiously. 

“I smiled at you twice, and you 
didn’t even look at me,” he said. 

“I’m sorry. I didn’t smile,” she 


replied softly, “because I can’t see.” 

“You can’t see?” asked Bobby, 
mystified. “How can you read?” 

“I read through my finger tips,” 
she answered, smiling. “I can read 
only things that are prepared for 
blind people, Braille they call it.” 

“That was an interesting story 
you were reading. I listened to you,” 
Bobby confessed. 

“Shall I read the rest of it?” 

“Would you?” he asked, “I sure 
would like it.” 

“That was good,” he said when 


she had finished. “What is that § 


book?” 

“Oh, that’s my WEE WIS- 
DOM,” she replied. “I love it so. I 
read it over and over.” 

“I wish I could have WEE 
WISDOM—but of course I cant 
read with my finger tips,” he ex- 
plained. 

“Oh, WEE WISDOM is printed 
for boys and girls who can see with § 
their eyes too, and it’s only $14 
year.” 


WEE WIsDOM is a wonderful magazine for boys and girls from 5 to 13. It is prepared 
in Braille, grade 114, for children who cannot see. If you will send the name of af 


boy or girl who is blind and can read grade 114, we will send him a free subscriptioi bs é 


for Braille WEE WispoM. 
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